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I should renounce politics the more willingly, if
J could find other topics of conversation discussed with
more modesty and candour ; but the demon of party
seems to have usurped every department of life. Even
the world of literature and taste is divided into the
most virulent factions, which revile, decry, and traduce
the works of one another. Yesterday I went to
^return an afternoon's visit to a gentleman of my
acquaintance, at whose house I found one of the
authors of the present age, who has written with some
success. As I had read one or two of his perform-
ances, which gave me pleasure, I was glad of this
opportunity to know his person ; but his discourse and
deportment destroyed all the impressions which his
writings had made in his favour. He took upon him
to decide dogmatically upon every subject, without
deigning to show the least cause for his differing from
the general opinions of mankind, as if it had been our
duty to acquiesce in the ipse dlxtt of this new Pytha-
goras. He rejudged the characters of all the principal
authors, who had died within a century of the present
rime; and, in this revision, paid no sort of regard to
the reputation they had acquired. Milton was harsh
and prosaic, Dryden languid and verbose, Butler and
Swift without humour, Congreve without wit, and
Pope destitute of any sort of poetical merit; as for his
contemporaries, he could not bear to hear one of them
mentioned with any degree of applause; they were all
dunces, pedants, plagiaries, quacks, and impostors ; and
you could not name a single performance but what was
tame, stupid, and insipid. It must be owned, that this
writer had nothing to charge his conscience with on
the side^of flattery; for, I understand, he was never
known to praise one line that was written even by those
with whom he lived in terms of *good fellowship.
This arrogance and presumption, in depreciating authors